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in Wisconsin—an apprenticeship as different 
from the old system which has long since de- 
cayed in this country, as our new industrial system 
differs from the old. Dr. Paul H. Douglas, whose 


APPRENTICESHIP—1926 MODEL 


A NEW SYSTEM 


to believe that the trades are not quite good enough for 
\ NEW and unique apprenticeship has developed their sons. . . 


illuminating and scholarly book, ““American Appren- difference. 


ticeship and Industrial Education,” 
the November issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD, recom- 
mends the more extended adoption throughout the 
country of the Wisconsin plan. Certainly it is a system 


well worth the 
consideration of 
those interested in 
the constructive 
side of child labor 


reform. 


ORIGIN OF THE 
SYSTEM 


What is the 
Wisconsin ap- 
prenticeship sys- 
tem, how did it 
develop, and what 
has it accom- 
plished? The In- 
dustrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin 
in its Biennial 
Report 1922-24, 
explains both the 
decline of appren- 
ticeship through- 
out the country 
and its revival in 
Wisconsin. 
“Everyone knows 
that children are 
now reared in an 
atmosphere that 
isnot the same as 
itonce was. Par- 
ents are inclined 


was reviewed in 




















It’s Up To The States! 


. Why enter an apprenticeship at a 
dollar and a half a day when, in the same number of 
hours and with no more effort, three dollars could be 
earned? Whether the three dollar a day job promises 
bigger and better opportunities seems to make no 


“In the meantime employers of skilled men . 
with growing distrust toward the modern boy waited 
for the return of the old-fashioned, easy-going process 
of having him come to them for apprenticeship train- 


ing. Finally, when 
nothing material- 
ized, and when the 
demand for skilled 
men grew to a 
point where it 
could no longer be 
ignored with safe- 
ty, a vigorous 
campaign to re- 
vive apprentice- 
ship was begun.” 


PROVISIONS OF 
THE LAW 


Apprenticeship 
laws were passed 
in 1911 and in 
1915. They re- 
quire compulsory 
indenture of ap- 
prentices. The 
essential features 
of the laws are 
two: provision for 
instruction of ap- 
prentices both in 
general subjects 
and specific trade, 
while they are be- 
ing paid by the 
employer ;and def- 
inite regulation of 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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hours and wages by the State. Four hours a week are 
to be spent in continuation school, studying English, 
citizenship, business practice, hygiene, etc. The entire 
system is under the supervision of the State Industrial 
Commission which acts as a mediator between appren- 
tices and employers. The Commission created a State 
Apprenticeship Board, made up of representatives of 
employers, unions, and state continuation schools. 


THE LAW IN ACTION 


Realizing the importance of spontaneous growth, 
the Commission made no attempt to enforce the law 
to the letter in requiring each child over 16 to be 
indentured. As the report of the Commission says, 
“It was deemed wiser to give the trades time to work 
out their own peculiar conditions as to the course of 
training to be given and then allow the trades to adopt 
the plan voluntarily.” 

The vocational schools are bending every effort to 
cooperate, to see that the apprentice, receives that 
instruction which will be most helpful to him in his 
daily work. 

A most important feature is that 90% of the male 
instructors are practical men who were once journey- 
men. In some cases where instructors are few and 
apprentices for a given trade are many, itinerant 
teachers have been employed jointly by several cities. 

. . This type of instruction,” says the Commission, 
“is made possible by Federal funds in addition to 
State aid so that the cost to the individual city is 
really negligible.” 

THE TEST 


The increase in the number of apprentices since the 
adoption of the system by Wisconsin has been striking. 
The year 1916 was an increase over the previous year 
of approximately 200% and an increase of 80% over 
the highest mark in the four previous years. The 
number of supervised apprentices has steadily grown 
until it now includes several thousands. 

As regards the outcome of Wisconsin apprenticeship a 
still more effective test than that of numerical growth, 


according to the Commission report, 29 per cent of th 
apprentices since 1915 are still with their original 
ployers; 10 per cent have changed but have come back! 
to their original employers; 55 per cent are with ot 
employers, but over half of these are with employe 
who use indentured apprentices. . 

. Wisconsin employers,’ says the Commissj 
“are = benefiting each other as well as themselves by 
unselfish program of apprenticeship.” Of the remain. § 
ing 6 per cent, some are attending college, some are | 
trade teachers, others have been promoted, etc. 


APPRENTICESHIP AS A SOLUTION 


To what extent will the Wisconsin apprenticeship 
system serve as a solution for our industrial difficulties? ” 
That it should serve to a certain extent as a solution, % 
there can be no doubt. In an earlier article Dr. Douglas | 
sets forth some. of the obstacles to apprenticeship, 7 
Certain of these he feels will be difficult if not impos 7 
sible to overcome, others are less serious. 4 

It is significant that, despite its obstacles, Dr. Doug- 7 
las advocates the adoption of apprenticeship after the ’ 
Wisconsin plan in all of the industrial states, and in 4 
this we heartily agree with him. 


a 


COMPENSATION AGAIN 


f CONTRAST with the case of the illegally em- 1 


ployed Delaware boy cited in the December issue ~ 

of The AMERICAN CHILD, whose employer it will © 

be recalled was to be fined $10.00 to $25.00, we would © 

like to mention a more encouraging case which has been ™ 

reported by Labor Commissioner Hamilton of New.” 
York State. " 
A 15-year-old girl was illegally set to work ona | 
stamping press and lost both index fingers in an acci- 
dent, for which she received $2,594.00 compensation, | 
one-half of which was compulsorily assumed by the 7 
employer. 4 

As was said in the previous article, New York is one — 

of a handful of states in the union which have adoptalel 
the plan of double compensation for illegally employed — 
minors. 


“The cotton patch in Texas is the greatest curse of 
children,’ Lytton R. Taylor, El Paso attorney, told 
members of the Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. . “In order to pick a few 
pounds of cotton, our children are compelled to miss 
school, grow up in ignorance and never enjoy any of 
the fruits and blessings of a decent education... . 
The free buildings are there; the teachers are there— 
all the equipment and all the overhead at the tax 
payer's expense—but the children in many rural dis- 
tricts only average sixty days per year.’"—(El Paso 
Times, November 19, 1925.) 
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POTTERS’ CLAY 


F FATHERS and mothers of working children could 
| have their own way, would they be with the child 

labor reformer or against him? Are the million 
and more children who are working in this country 
doing so against the will of their parents who permit 
their offspring to labor because there is no other way 
out, or are these parents willing, or even glad partici- 
pants in the situation? 

What is the reason for the lack of consideration of 
this important aspect of child labor? We believe that 
a woman gave it the other day in speaking of her own 
reaction to child labor reports. “Frankly, it is the 
facts about mothers and fathers that are almost im- 
possible for me to grasp. I can 
understand the other things— 
the bad working conditions, 
the economic motives of the 
employers; I can 
realize the poverty 
of these parents, but 
this business of 
fathers and mothers 
consciously, deliber- 
ately wanting their 
children to work, 


that is really beyond 
my power to realize. 


I can't say that | 
want to realize it.” 

It seems to us that 
people as a whole do 
not want to realize 
these facts. They do 
not want to realize 
them and so they will 
not discuss them. This shun- 
ning of unpleasant truths about 
parents is undoubtedly the re- 
sult of our innate idealism con- 
cerning the parental instinct. Child labor offers many 
examples of parental heroism, but it offers quite as many 
of parental ignorance, parental blindness, and parental 
abuse. There is undoubtedly a feeling that these things 
constitute a slur upon the instinct, and that we can show 
our reverence for it by turning from the facts, exactly 
as we turn from unpleasant gossip about friends. 

We are not in sympathy with this attitude. We do 
not feel that the slightest slur is cast upon the parental 
instinct, by facts which show parental fallibility. It 
is not upon the instinct that slurs are cast, it is upon 
social conditions, and upon us for permitting them. 

' The parental instinct is somewhat like potters’ clay 
which, regardless of its quality, must be carefully and 
correctly shaped if it is to be a beautiful and useful 
thing. And the better the clay the more the reason 
for careful shaping. The more we admire the clay, the 


more should we scan the finished product, and study 
to see that the wheel and the shaping be such as to 
make it as perfect as possible. 

Thus, for the sake of the instinct, which we too 
reverence as one of the finest things about us, we would 
like to see the greatest possible consideration given to 
these unpleasant truths about parents. Mothers as an 
actual fact are driving their little girls to embroidering 
dozens of garments in the evening. Mothers are rous- 
ing them at dawn to work in canneries. They are acting 
as forewomen over their own children in tenements or 
as overseers in beet fields. They are doing these things 
in large numbers, and they are doing them willingly. 
We feel that the responsibility is upon us to study this 
situation, and by studying it to remove the causes 

which bring it about. 
Certainly in regard to the 
more educated group we do not 
run from the facts. We ac- 
knowledge the neces- 
sity for careful shap- 
ing of the clay. Only 
last night a woman 
was telling us of a 
child—the son of 
educated parents— 
who was suffering 
from a nervous 
breakdown because 
his parents had been 
driving him so hard 
at school. Our liter- 
ature and our con- 
versation generally 
bear witness to the 
fact that we freely 
discuss the topic. 
“Yes,” it may be argued, 
“this is true, but the facts are 
not comparable. Here we find 
no examples of depriving child- 
ren of what is really life itself.” 

No, the facts are not comparable, but neither are 
the situations of the two groups. Consider the handi- 
caps under which the parents of working children are 
generally laboring. Most of them have received but 
scanty education. Many of them are foreigners, com- 
ing from countries where children are not thought of 
as they are thought of here. These parents are simply 
living up to their own ideals and standards of what is 
right when they put their children to work. Not only 
have they no book knowledge, but they are cut off 
from the chance to absorb the standards of those around 
them—they are isolated in a world by themselves by 
the fact that they cannot speak the language of their 
American neighbors. 

There is another handicap even greater than that of 
ignorance; namely, poverty. When poverty comes in 

(Continued on page 6) 
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WEIGHED IN THE SCALES OF OUR NEIGHBORS 


E RECENTLY published a set of standards 

W which we felt would be a minimum of child 

labor protection that should prevail in every 

state in the union. We would like to emphasize the 

fact that we did not evolve these laws out of our 

heads. We have always believed that laws grow and 

cannot be made. As Mr. Lovejoy says, “Legislation 

must express the collective will of the people.’ For 

this reason we have based our standards upon a study 
of the existing laws of all the states. 


It is interesting, however, to look beyond our own 
borders—to see how our standards compare with those 
of foreign countries which have civilization and an 
industrial development similar to our own. Nothing 
can be evaluated by itself. We offer for comparison 
certain phases of the European child labor laws. The 
comparison will, of necessity, be rough—furthermore 
we have not sufficient information to give us a com- 
plete comparison. The important phases only have 
been selected. This rough and incomplete comparison, 
however, must as it stands, have considerable interest 
for our readers. We have shown graphically the Euro- 
pean standards in regard to age limit, night work and 
daily hours of labor. 


DAILY HOURS FOR WORKING CHI LOREN 


Regulation applies up to at least 
18 years of age in every country 

except Belgium, Esthonia, Germany, 
aneery, where it is 16; Lifhyania, 


ee 
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In addition to these standards it is interesting to 
note that the following countries require compulsory 
medical certificates for entrance into industry: Den- 
mark, up to 18 years; France, up to 13 (18 in specified 
industries); Finland, up to 15; Germany, certain in- 
dustries; Great Britain, up to 16; Greece, up to 16: 
Holland, up to 18 (certain industries); Italy, up to 15 
for boys, 21 for girls; Norway, Roumania, up to 15 
for boys, 17 for girls; Spain, up to 16; Sweden, up to 
18; and Russia, up to 18 years. 

In these countries there is a compulsory education 
requirement for labor; Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
Greece, Holland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Sweden 
and Switzerland. 

Our own standards, which are compared with these, 
are as follows: 14 year age limit for entrance to all 
occupations except domestic service and agriculture; an 
8 hour day and prohibition of night work for all per- 
sons under 16 years of age; and the securing of a 
work permit issued under the following conditions— 
completion of the 8th grade, physical examination and 
legal evidence of age, documentary where possible. 

General comparisons are difficult but there can be 
no doubt that European child labor standards com- 
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pared with those which prevail in the United States 
and with those laid down by this Committee, are dis- 
tinctly high. A large proportion of European coun- 
tries have the 14 year limit for entrance to industry. 
Eighteen years is the age limit for night work and for 
the 8 hour day, while our standards are more conserva- 


AGE MINIMUM FOR CHILDREN ENTERING ENOL “YMENT 


Restriction applies at least to factories, 
and in many of the countries it applies to 
all oceupattons. 


PROHIBITION OF NIGHT WORK FOR CHI LOREN 





tive in establishing the 16 year limit for these regula- 
tions. It is certainly true that even if the child labor 
standards laid down here were to be enforced in every 
state in the union, we could not with justice claim to 
surpass our neighbors across the sea in the protection 
which we give to our working children. 


[eEzJe16 years FER: (Byears ee - 10 years 
C4 rn De yon Ee 3 






FINLAND 


ES3- is y" 
C= 13 yrs. E=]- 16- \7 yes. 
BB- 16 yrs: Ea- no legal regulation 


The maps appearing in this article’show the provisions of ation. The sources were: Bulletins of the International Labour 
the laws as of December 1924, according to the latest available Office, Legislative Series; and The Protection of Young Workers 


information. Exemptions have not been taken into consider- 
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MAKING OVER THE LITTLE RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE 


MONG attempts which are being made to vitalize 
aN education in this country—a group of schools 
in the rural section of South Carolina should 
be mentioned. When so many of our forward-looking 
schools are urban, it is particularly encouraging to find 
a school of this sort in the country—an attempt to make 
education function in the lives of farm boys and girls. 
We only regret that up to date no detailed studies of 
these schools have been made. Our information con- 
cerning them has been gleaned entirely from letters of 
Mr. Verd Peterson, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation for the state of South Carolina. 


“Our students in the summer school were recruited 
mainly from farm boys who dropped out of school 
to farm. . . . In the majority of cases these boys all 
felt the need of two things: one, better training for 
farming; and second, a little more training in English, 
arithmetic, citizenship and the things that they use 
in their every day activities.” 

* * * * * * * * 


‘We held three summer schools of this sort in 
South Carolina during the month of August, each 
school running at least four weeks. These schools 
were held at Fletcher Memorial School, McColl, 
S. C., Tamassee D. A. R. School, Tamassee, S. C., 
and Erskine College, Due West, S. C.” 

* * * * * * * *” 

“In each school, Agriculture, Arithmetic, English 
and Citizenship were taught. Some health education 
was also given. At Fletcher Memorial and Tamassee 
we had Home Economics teachers in charge of the 
boarding department and health education with the 
boys. The State Board of Health also cooperated 
in examining the boys and helped to make correc- 
tions. The health phase proved to be very interest- 
ing and profitable.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“Each boy who was taught agriculture in these special 
schools will be supervised during the year on his home 
farm by the vocational agricultural teacher in his com- 
munity. A total of over 100 farm boys were enrolled 
in these three different schools. Of course, much of 
the instruction had to be individual, since these boys 
were so different in their accomplishments that clas- 
sification was a difficult proposition.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“We were very well pleased with what we accom- 
plished this year, but hope to continue the proposi- 
tion next year on a little larger scale and probably 
extend some of the work to girls in similar schools.” 

* * * * * * * * 

‘So far as I know, there are not many other schools 
undertaking anything like this type of work in this 
country.” 


“ — 


DEMOCRACY? 


HE following is not from the report of the 
National Child Labor Committee. 


It comes 
direct from Michigan. 


“More than 5,000 Mexicans, men, women and child. 
ren have been working in the Michigan sugar beet fields 
this season under contract to a sugar beet company, 
. . . They came from San Antonio, Texas. .. . 


“Tents and huts are provided by the beet sugar 
companies who employ them. Each family occupies 
tent, or hut, no matter how large the family, how small 
the shelter. All work in the fields, adults and children 
of tender years. Mexican children, like those of rural 
communities, work undisturbed in the beet fields, as 
there is no legislation controlling child labor in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Tiny brown hands and white follow 
the hoe, patting the earth snugly about the hardy plant 
selected to grow the beet, pulling out the rest that 
have been topped by the hoe. 


. . . Acreage is contracted for at around $30.00. It 
means care of the crop through the entire season, most 
of which is hand labor. That is one of the reasons why 
Mexicans are brought up from the border to work in 
the sugar beet fields. 


‘¢‘ American boys will not work in the fields with their 
hands,” said Augustus C. Carton, of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ‘‘He will drive a tractor, but 
when it comes to getting down close to the ground 
and working with his hands on the plants, as work 
must be done with sugar beets, he will not do it, as 
a rule.” (The bold face type is ours.) 


(State Journal, Lansing, Mich., Oct. 31, 1925.) 





POTTERS’ CLAY 
(Continued from page 3) 
at the door, parental love, as well as other kinds of 
love, tends to fly out of the window. There is no one 
who has done any social work who does not realize 
how parental feeling can be thwarted and baffled by 
the fear of hunger or of cold. 


It is not the imperfection of the instinct that accounts 
for the unfortunate attitude frequently taken by par- 
ents of working children. It is the imperfect social 
conditions—inadequate education and insufficient in- 
come—in which the instinct is attempting to function. 


If we believe that the parental instinct is a divine 
thing, surely the least we can do is to devote our 
energies to improving these imperfect conditions, to 
give the instinct a chance, to foster it, not to assume 
that it will grow and flourish if left to its own devices 
in untoward circumstances. “Blown harshly, keeps 
the trump its golden cry?” 
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THE MENACE OF THE 
MENTALLY UNFIT 


E BELIEVE our readers will find extremely 
W rcccesin the following abstract of a speech, 


“Saving Public-School By-Products,"’ deliv- 
ered by Dr. Anna Y. Reed before the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in convention at St. Louis. 


“| The curriculum of our public schools is predi- 
cated on the assumption that it contains the essen- 
tials of an education; that it should be, and will be, 
completed by every youth. Pupils who accomplish 
this task are the products of our educational system. 
Those who fall by the wayside, whether of superior 
or inferior mentality, are the by-products. 

A wealth of factual evidence relative to the quan- 
tity and quality of these by-products has been fur- 
nished by twenty-five years of surveying. 

“General conclusions from the early surveys were 
that large numbers of youth were unable to take 
advantage of education because of their economic 
status in life; that upon elimination from school 
their youth and ignorance caused them to become 
legitimate prey for unscrupulous employers. . . 

“Salvaging machinery was instituted before the 
first surveys came from the press and two well-defined 
movements have centered their efforts on reducing 
the number and improving the status of the by-prod- 
uct. One movement has gone forward under phil- 
anthropic auspices, the other under the auspices of 
educational administration. . . . 

“Later surveys confirm the findings of earlier— 
that some selective principle has been continuously 
operative which has caused the laboring class and the 
lowest income group to furnish more than their 
share, proportionately, of the by-product of educa- 
tion. Later surveys also corroborate early findings 
relative to the expressed causes of elimination. About 
one-third of the elimination has been continuously 
attributed to economic pressure while the majority 
of causes have centered around dissatisfaction of 
some sort. Economic pressure was not given as the 
major cause of elimination in early surveys, but it 
was the most logical excuse and the most plausible 
explanation. 

“As there was no scientific method of validating 
conclusions an economic pressure myth came into 
being which was, and still is, the generally accepted 
explanation of school elimination. In recent years 
Progress in psychology has furnished a validating 
method which has enabled surveyors to trace the 
majority of all expressed reasons to the one all-in- 
clusive cause—mental incapacity or limited intellec- 
tual ability. Right here, to my mind, we have the 
crux of the entire situation. If mental incapacity is 
an oustanding characteristic of a large percentage of 
the by-product of education then neither legislation 
nor academic education are desirable methods for 
salvaging experimentation.” 





Perhaps Dr. Reed is best qualified to answer a few 
questions which the abstract has raised in our minds. 


1. What does Dr. Reed refer to as the “salvaging ma- 
chinery’ instituted “before the first surveys came 
from the press?” 

We infer that she is speaking of various local and 
national child labor and educational organizations, as 
the New York and Pennsylvania Child Labor Com- 
mittees, the National Consumers’ League, the National 
Child Labor Committee and kindred organizations. We 
also gather that she has based her statement upon a 


detailed historical study of the work of these organi- 
zations. 


2. Who were the surveyors who have traced ‘‘the 
majority of all expressed reasons to the one all- 
inclusive cause—mental incapacity or limited in- 
tellectual ability?’ And in what reports do these 
conclusions appear? 

We would be glad indeed to know of studies so ex- 
tensive as to justify authoritative conclusions regard- 
ing the motives for children leaving school to go to 
work. At the present time we know of no such all- 
inclusive studies. 

3. What does Dr. Reed mean by ‘mental incapacity?’ 

The National Child Labor Committee has always 
advocated the eighth grade requirement of the public 
school course for work permits. If Dr. Reed is telling 
us that surveyors have authoritatively established that 
children go to work because they are mentally incap- 
able of ever graduating from the eighth grade, with 
which group should we sympathize more—the em- 
ployers of industry who must recruit their labor supply 
extensively from the ranks of the ‘mentally incapable,” 
or with the group of “mentally incapable” children 
themselves? Perhaps it is with the nation that we 
must have the most sympathy. Certainly if we under- 
stand Dr. Reed correctly, she holds out but little hope 
for this country’s escape from our present unfortunate 
position of being ‘‘a nation of sixth graders ” 


“GO SOUTH COT) © 
MANUFACTURERS” 


Where Labor Standards Are Low 


Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator, November 22— 
. . . Mr. Ward Thoron of Boston, an official of one of 
the great cotton manufacturing concerns of the East, 
gives out the statement that Massachusetts textile man- 
ufacturers employing 125,000 workers with an invest- 
ment of more than five hundred millions of dollars will 
move their mills to the South unless the Legislature 
promptly repeals the eight-hour factory day law and 
permits the nine-hour, if not the ten-hour day for 
women operatives. He says the South with longer 
hours, milder climate, child labor, etc., is underselling 
New England and that in longer days and lower wages 
is to be found the only remedy. .. . (The bold face 
type is ours). 
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POTTS 


Is The Future Dark Ahead? 





That we may set aside one day to consider the thousands of children before whom, as before this little 
beet girl, the horizon is dark, 


a CHILD LABOR DAY 
Is Celebrated January 23, 24, 25, This Year 
Will you urge your club, church or synagogue to have a Child Labor Day program and to place child labor 


posters in prominent places? The National Child Labor Committee will send immediately, upon request, 
any of the material listed below. 





THE NATIONAL CHILD LaBor ComMiTTEE, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 
Please send me the following material for use in observance of Child Labor Day. 
partecaa atl copies “It’s Up to the States” (small leaflet for distribution) 
ekclisietiae maa Child Labor Day Posters. 
ce copies ‘“The Child Labor Complication in 1925.” 


iiaaduanee ‘Poems of Child Labor" (35c. apiece). 
Sample copy of ‘A Horse-shoe Nail (one-act play for seven characters). 
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